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JOHN JACKSON, 


Perus of the Edinburgh TrraTae ROYAL, 
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IE late Lord Elibank, Lord Alemore, and other Gentlemen, 
from public motives, and particularly for the purpoſe (as 


they expected) of bringing the then Theatre into credit, took the 
property of the Houſe and its appurtenances under their own care, 


and leaſed out the premiſſes to ſeveral Managers, one after another. 


Tux ſcheme entirely failed, a large debt having been e 


and the Houſe at laſt was deſtroyed in a riot. 


Fun Gentlemen applied for an Act of Parliament, in order to 


eſtabliſh a Theatre by Royal Patent, and as ſoon as that Patent 


was obtained, they conveyed it to David Ros of Covent Garden. 


Davis Ross pubblhed propoſals for che erection of a New 


Theatre, upon the ſame footing with other Patent Houſes in Eng- 
land, and for that purpoſe the ſum of L. 2500 Sterling was ſub- 


ſcribed, and paid in ſhares of L. 100 Sterling each, by /wenty five 


Gentlemen: 


Tur 8 were, chat Gt. Subſcriber ſhould receive three 
8 of intereſt, per annum, with perſonal admiſſion to all 


entertainments of the place, and that the patent, houſe, ornaments, 


ſcenery, and wardrobe, ſhould be mortgaged to them for their ſe- 
2 | | 


Mu Rog 3 bullt a farniſhed a new Theatre in a 


commodigys gn, WEW a WY DE ns Rule. * 


e whe 5 2.500 of . money, this Theatre with | 
1 parts of the undertaking coſt upwards of L. 3000 Sterling. 
To cheſe ſums are to be added other debts, annuities, and conditions 
of; the bargain, which at the loweſt eſtimation amounted t to 


L. 1000 more. 
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Tuis advance being above the abilities of the Patentee, it invol- 
ved him in debt and inconvenience. 


He was obliged to let the Theatre to other Managers,—firſt to 
Foot, next to -Digges, afterwards to Wilkinſon and Corri. The 
rents received did not return five per cent. upon the original ad- 
vance, and conſequently there remained no fund for diſcharging 
the Patentee's debts. 


Tuz intermediate Leſſees having no intereſt in the property, uſed 
the Theatre as they found it, without making the neceſſary addi- 
tions and repairs, and conſequently, the ſcenery, wardrobe, and 
ornaments, were at laſt worn out, and the fabric of the houſe 
itſelf neglected, 


IN this ſituation, Mr Refs ſold the whole property and Patent to 
John Jackſon, upon ſeveral conditions, and particu'a ly that he, Jack- 
ſon, ſhould engage to pay the debts of the Theatre, and find ſecurity 
to Mr Roſs for an annuity of L. 150 per annum, for the term of 


his life. | 4 


| 
| 


Mr JAcksox immediately gave the houſe a complete repair, 
put on a new roof, and furniſhed it with ſcenery, ornaments, pro- 
perties, and a wardrobe ſuperior to the original ones, and to any 
in the kingdom, out of London. 


bal 


Tur ſhortneſs of the Edinburgh ſeaſon of acting, and the great 
diſtance of the place from London, rendered the engagement f : 
Performers of merit difficult and expenfive, and to this circum- 
ſtance, the perſonal misfortunes attending Mr Roſs and his Leſſees, 


. were in part to be attributed. 
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To remedy this evil, Mr Jackſon built anew Theatre at Glaſgowin a 
centrical ſituation.—The building and furniſhings upon this houſe, 
entirely advanced upon his own property and credit, amounts to L. 35⁰⁰ 
Sterling. The ſcheme anſwered expectation. The entertainnients 
of both cities were thereby rendered more ſyſtematic and reſpectable. 

A petition now lies in the Houſe of Commons, ſubſeribed by 


. QD Grace the Duke of Hamilton, and the firſt names in town 
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and country, for Bere to bring in a bill to licence the Theatre 
of Glaſgow. | 


Mr Jacksox, ever ſince he undertook the management, has 
exerted his utmoſt induſtry and abilities in the diſcharge of his 
duty. 


He has every year traverſed the three kingdoms, and ſometimes 
twice in one year, in order to procure the beſt Performers.—Nor 
is there a perſon of any merit upon the ſtage, who have not viſited 
Edinburgh, or to whom he has not made particular applications 
and ſuitable offers —Excepting that of My Foot, the companies 
under his care, have been ſuperior to any brought by former Ma- 
nagers, and at all times inferior to none in the Ifland out of Lon- 
don. 


Dugi his management, the debts of the Houſe have been 


| diſcharged, its credit reſtored, and the Performers regularly paid— 


and this is more than can be ſaid to have happened under any 
former Manager, excepting Meſſrs. Foot and Wilkinſon, who only 
performed one ſeaſon each.— Upon the whole, Mr Jackſon hun:- 


bly maintains, that no ſpecific charge can be brought againſt him 
in the exerciſe of his duty. 


He did not know till of late, that a number of Gentlemen 
were meditating to procure a Patent in their own names for the 
Edinburgh Theatre, upon the expiration of the current term. 
He imagined that the failure of the ſame ſcheme in the hands 


of men of the firſt character and abilities in the kingdom, 


would have baniſhed every idea of repeating the experiment. 


ABOUT a twelve month ago, however, a propoſal was tranſmit- 
ted to London, to be laid before the Lord Chamberlain, for a 
Patent in the names of theſe Gentlemen. 


Tr1s paper took no notice of the preſent Theatre Royal, of the 


Proprietors, Subſeribers to it, or of Mr Fackſon the Patentez. It 


contained three capital miſtakes in point of fact, and held out a 


principle exploded in the hiſtory and practice of all the Theatres 
in the kingdom, 
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Tux i of theſe miſtakes was, that David Roſs upon the erec- 
tion of the Theatre Royal, had been generouſly entruſted with 


the management by the public, without any valuable conſidera- 
tion upon his part. 


4 


— 


2dly, Tua Mr Roſs had betrayed his truſt, by converting it 
into a quiet ſinecure- office of L. oo per annum to hamſelf. 


Zaly, Tur Mr Jackſon had paid no valuable conſideration to 
Mr Roſs for a conveyance of the Theatre. 


4thly, Tur upon the expiration of Theatrical Patents, the ob- 
taining the next term was a matter of intereſt alone, and that the 
Lord Chamberlain of England was accuſtomed to grant new Pa- 


tents, without the leaſt regard to the property of the ſubſiſting 
Theatres, or the perſons concerned in them. 


THE error in principle was, That the beſt conſtitution of a 
Thcatre mult be to veſt the Patent in a number of Gentlemen, 


who might appoint Managers. under themſelves from time to time, upon 


Hort leaſes, according to their merit; and that the entertain- 


ment would thereby be improved, and the amuſement of the 
public better inſured. | 


Mr JacksoN having got notice of theſe propoſals, made ſpecific 
objections to it, in Which he explained the miſtake reſpecting Mr 
Roſs and himſelf. He alſo endeavoured to correct the error with 
regard to the nature of Theatrical property, and to point out the 
more juſt and equitable practice of the Lord Chamberlain in the 
renovation of Patents. He concluded by an humble endeFrour 
to demonſtrate, that the principle of the ſcheme was entirely 
wrong, that ſimilar plans had been frequently tried, and as often 
failed, and that hort leaſes were incompatible with improvement, 


or even exiſtence of Theatres. 


'THE anſwers he received were in ſubſtance— 


* Trar if David Roſs did not make profit, it was his own fault, 


he might have done 1t—That he, Mr Jackſon, had profited, and 


« conſequently 
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conſequently had no claim to further advantages beyond the cur- 
rent term. 


« Tax fact was denied with regard to the nature of property and 


practice of the Lord Chamberlain, and the aſſertion was repeated 


that upon the expiration of current Patents, there remains no ſort 


of connection · between the property of the Theatre and the new 
licence. 


* THAT ſhort leaſes from a Board of Gentlemen formed the beſt 
conſtitution of a Theatre. 


AA the property of the houſe would remain uninjured in the 
perſons of Mr Jackſon and his Subſcribers; that as to himſelf, he 
was not to be excluded from a competition for the management in 
future; that if he had taken ſo much pains as he alledged, he 
might truſt his pretenſions to the Gentlemen concerned; That if 
he was not appointed, the Gentlemen would take a leaſe of the houſe 
if they found it for their advantages if otherwiſe, they would build 
a new houſe for themſelves, and that he and the other Sub- 
ſcribers would then be at liberty to ſell their ſcenes and cloaths at 
the beſt market they would, and to convert their Theatre into 
ſhops, manufactories, or any other purpoſe they thought proper; 
and in ſhort, that i;? behoved the propoſed ſcheme to take place.” 


Mgr JacksoN, under the higheſt veneration for the Gentlemen 
whoſe names appear in the propoſal, muſt certainly find excuſe with 
them, and with the public, if he acknowledges a reluctancy in con- 
ſenting to ſuch a change in ſituation and circumſtance. In his own 
mind he remains convinced, that a majority of theſe Gentle- 
men have taken little concern in the buſineſs, and have not as 
yet ſufficiently conſidered the particulars of the caſe: He is alſo con- 
vinced that the perſon, or perſons by whom it ſeems hitherto to have 
been conducted, havenothadanopportunity of acquiring knowledge 
of Theatrical affairs, and as it is extremely probable that the ſame 
perſons would continue to take the concern on themſelves, he juſt- 


ly dreads the ruin of his property, and a ſecond fall of the Edin- 
burgh Theatre as the conſequence. 


Tux error in the conduct of this ſcheme ſoon appeared from better 
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authority than the humble ſuggeſtions of Mr Jackſon, * pon the 
application being renewed, the Gentlemen were given to know, 


that the propoſal of veſting the iſe of the Theatre in one ſet of 
men, and leaving the property in another, was novel, nugatory, and 
againſt the eſtabliſhed rules hitherto obſerved by the Lord Cham- 
berlain of England in ſuch caſes. 

CoNVINCED of the error, the next ſtep taken was no doubt jud- 
ged more political, but it by no means tended to increaſe Mr Jack- 
ſon's hopes under the new plan. Since it appeared neceflary to 
do juſtice to the property of the Theatre, an 1dea was conceived of 
limiting that juſtice to the Gentlemen, Subſcribers, 1n order to de- 
prive him of their ſupport, after which it was to be ſuppoſed that 
his intereſt would eaſily be born down. And, 


For this purpoſe, the following declaration was preſented to a 
Committee of the Gentlemen, Proprietors, of the preſent nden 
who by this time had juſtly taken alarm. 


* From the time that the ſcheme was on foot for getting a new 


patent for the Edinburgh Theatre, in name of certain Truſtees, 


it was all along underſtood that the Gentlemen who held ſhares 
in the Theatre were to continue upon the ſame footing as at preſent, 
both with. reſpe& to the right of admiſſion, and the pay- 
ment of their intereſt. For theſe the Gentlemen will have the 
following ſecurꝶy if the ſcheme goes on. | 
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In, THE heritable ſecurity which they have at preſent upon 

the building of the Theatre and its appurtenances. 

* 240, Whoever gets an aſſignation or a leaſe of the Patent from 

the Truſtees, will be taken bound to give admiſſion to the ſub- 
icribers and to pay their intereft upon the commencement of 

the new Patent, upon their aſſigning to him, if demanded, to 


the {ame extent, » the claim which they have upon their prevent 
ſecurity. 


cc 


* 319, A ſubſidiary afſignation to be granted to the Patent itſelf 
for ſecurity of the admiſſion and 1ntereſt to the ſubſcription, 
** from the commencement of the new Patent, 
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* 479, THE obligation upon the Aſſignee or Leſee acting under the 
„ new Patent to admit the ſubſcribers and to pay their intereſt, 
4 tobe the ſame, whether he performs in the preſent Theatre, 
e, finds it for his intergſt to build another and in this laſt caſe, he ſhall 
„be obliged to grant the Subſcribers, if they demand it, a 
* ſecurity upon their aſſigning to him their heritable right upon 
„the preſent Theatre, and allowing him the ſame power of 
« redemption; Which was originally given David Roſs. 


* In this way, it is thought the Subſcribers will have every 
« ſecurity that can reaſonably be demanded for the enjoyment of 
their privileges under the new Patent, and fully as good as the 
* ſecurity which they held formerly.“ 


Mx JAcks ox, with great deference, had previouſly informed the 
Gentlemen concerned in the new ſcheme, that the intention of the 
legiſlature by the ſtatute made in behalf of Theatres, was not to 
alter the nature of Theatrical property, but to protect the church 
and the ſtate from the petulance and abuſe which had crept into 
the repreſentations of the ſtage; and, that ſo long as Managers and 
Proprietors conducted the entertainments with proper decorum, it 
had been the gracious and equitable practice of the Lord Chamber- 
lain of England to renew Patents from time to time 7o the poſſeſſors 
of the property. It is this equitable right of renewal, which 
conſtitutes the Theatrical property of Great Britain, and which 
without 1t would be of no value. The Theatres of London have 
lately been fold for the great ſums of L. 64,000 and L. 70,000 
Sterling, and that at a time when the term of one of the Pa- 
tents of theſe houſes was within a few years of expiration. 


Tre ſcenery, wardrobe, and brick-walls, fold or ſeparated from 
the zue which they ſerved upon the ſpot, would not have brought 


a ſixth part of that ſum, and no man would hazard his mone; 
apon ſuch an adventure. 


Tux "Theatres of Bath, Chefter, Hull, York, Liverpool, &c. &c. 
are all upon the very ſame footing as that of Edinburgh. They 
are all p-yþertics growing in proportion to their reſpective fitua- 


tions, and the Patents have been regularly renewed to their reſpeftive 
Proprietors 
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©" Tu1s juſtice the Stage enjoys even under the arbitrary govern- 
ments of Europe. The Theatres of Paris aroſe from a religious 
ſociety, termed Confrerie de la Paſſion. The Brotherhood repre- 
ſented ſacred ſubjects *; and when theſe pieces came afterwards to 
give place to modern Comedy, the firſt religious actors retained 
notwithſtanding the property and the licence from the Crown. By 


them the whole was at laſt conveyed to the Company of the Hotel de 


Burgogne, in confideration of a certain annuity or annual-rent.— Mo- 
liere founded the other Parifian Company, and the Proprietors of 
the preſent "Theatres of Paris are the lineal ſucceſſors of theſe two 
by ſucceſſion, or purchaſe without interruption. 


PuBL1c licences to Theatres all over Europe, are intended and 
uſed for no other purpoſes, than to infure the obſervance of 
propriety and decorum in the conduct of the ſtage. 


In England the holding Theatres under the high juriſdiction, 
to which they are by law ſubjected, is of more importance than 
in other kingdoms where the preſs 1s alſo under controul, becauſe 
the meaſure operates as a check upon authors more than actors +. 
With regard to the latter, the powers veſted by the Act of Parlia- 
ment have improved the property of the ſtage, and inſured the 


bread of ſuch Managers as choſe to behave with propriety, and to 


avoid every occaſion of giving offence. The compliment paid to 


the Duke of Grafton Lord Chamberlain (by Mr Colley Cibber,) 


at the time the law paſled, may with juſtice be continued to his 
noble ſucceſſors. —* It it is evident (ſays Cibber) that the power 
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— * Une troupe gfroſſiere 


En public a Paris y monta la premiere, 
Et ſottement zclc en ſa ſimplicité 
Joua les Saints, la Vierge, et Dicu, par piété. 
Vide Boileau Art Poetique Chant. 3zme. et les Notes 
Voltaire Vie de Moliere 
Le Grand Encyclopedie - voce Comedien. 


+ A licentious writer, whoſe pieces were exhibited in the Haymarket, was the occaſion of the, 
act of Parliament.—Sir Robert IValpole was the chief mark of his ſatire : But (as Cibber ſays 
in his apology, p. 231) “ He went on knocking down all diſtinctions, * Laws, 
Government, Prieſts, Judges, and Miniſters. 


Guſlavus Vaſa, by Brook and the Elranora of Thomſon, were the two * ſirſt prohibitee 
in virtue of che ſtatute. 
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« of that white ſtaff; ever ſince it has been in che illuſtrious hand 
that now holds it, has been uſed with the utmoſt lenity.“ 


Tux late ſcheme propoſed for Edinburgh ſeems to be founded 
upon a great claſſical error; or, in other words, a total forgetfulneſs 
of the preſentage and country. In Greece and Rome the public 
furniſhed magnificent Theatres with all their ſplendid decorations. 
The public therefore had an unqueſtionable right to the excluſive 

choice or nomination of every perſon concerned in the con- 
duct of theſe national ſpectacles. In Europe, the whole expence at- p 
tending the erection and ſupport of Theatres has been, with very few 
exceptions, left upon the fortunes and induſtryof private individuals. 
Theſe men, therefore, have been every where permitted to manage 
and conduct their own property like other ſubjects under regula- 
tions conſonant to the police of the reſpective countries. 


Upon revival of the ſtage, plays were introduced to Court.--- 
In the days of Elizaberh, James, and Charles the Firſt, the exhibi- 
tion was attended with great expence. The ſcenery and architec- 
ture of Ben Johnſon's maſques were deſigned by Sir Inigo Jones--- a 
The actors were the houſehold, and thence derived the title of his A 
; Majeſty's eroanls. 


AT the Reſtoration, Sir William Davenant, and Sir Harry Killi- 
grew, undertook to build and decorate a houſe entirely at their 
own expence, for the entertainment of the public, as well as the 
Court : Therefore it was, that Charles the II. granted a Patent to 
8 them and their heirs, and aſſignees for ever. This Patent is the 
: authority of Covent Garden at this moment. 
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WHATEVER intereſt the public may have, and the people con- 
? tend for in the election of their clergymen, yet ſo ſacred is property, that 
the right of patronage has continued for ages, and ſtill exiſts, in the 

ö 


ſucceſſors of thoſe who originally indowed the church, or beſtow- 
ed property upon it. Myr Jackſon begs pardon for making uſe of 
this illuſtration in ſpeaking upon the preſent ſubject, but the juſ- 
tice and aptneſs of it will, it is hoped, obtain his excuſe, 
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- It is to be remembered, that the firſt patent for Edinburgh was 


given to the proprietors even of an urflicenced houſe. By the de- 
claration before engroſſed, given in by the Gentlemen concerned 
in the new ſcheme, it is admitted and eſtabliſhed that the proper- 
ty of tlie Edinburgh Theatre was entitled to remain unviolated: 
An offer to do partial juſtice, or more properly to do juſtice to the 
mortgagees, in order to bring ruin upon the eſtate itfelf, is to hold 
that eſtate to be o of the protedton q equity. It is the moſt ex- 
plicit confeſſion of a wrong that could be given in any caſe. 

Mr Jackſon ackgowledges, that, as a Britiſh. ſubject, he feels 

little apprehenſion from a propoſal in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape. 

The original ſcheme was at leaſt more conſiſtent. It roundly de- 
nied [juſtice to the Theatre, and all concerned init. The modification 
now given in acknowledges the wrong, and yet propoſes to remedy 

that wrong only in part. A kind of juſtice is offered to thoſe who 

are ſuppoſed to have power to vindicate their rights. Mr Jackſon 

however happy to find, that his Subſcribers have ſhewn no inclina- 
tion to deſert him. In all other cities they are the natural ſup- 
ports of the Manager, and thoſe of Edinburgh vill not give place 
to a ſet of Gentlemen whoſe intereſt in the buſineſs ir wholly 
ideal. If the right of applying for a new Patent belongs to any de- 
ſcription of men, it is certainly in thoſe who originally contribut- 
ed to the erection of the Theatre itſelf. It continues to be the 
object of the new oppoſition to deprive them of this right. They 
found themſelves excluded in a body from the nomination in the 
late ſcheme, and were not even conſulted in che formation of it. 

The adventure of their money to eſtabliſh a regular Theatre in 


the Capital of their country ſeems now td be imputed to them as a 
fault or a crime. 


'THE propoſal, even in ſo far as it reſpects the intereſt cf the 
Proprietors, demonſtrates the ſcheme to be fundamentally er- 
roneous: It directly tends to. inextricable confuſion. In place of 
their own houſe and their own Manager, the preſent Proprictors 
are, in all probability, to have another houſe and another 
Manager, or a variety of different Managers who have no depend- 
ence upon them, but are anſwerable to other maſters. Theſe 
Gentlemen are not, it ſeems, 1 in future to act with the new Paten- 


Aren 


tees, but are to be remitted to the Subſtitute or Manager appointed 


by them. By this perſon the annualrent due to the former is to be 


paid. 
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paid. By him the ſecurity is to be given upon the new Theatre; 
and to him the transfers of the old property are to be made. It 


is unneceſſary to point out the inconveniencies, diſputes, and 


miſchief which muſt attend the exiſtence of ſo many jarring inte- 
reſts. Under ſuch a conſtitution no Theatre could ſubſiſt. 
The original benefactors of the Edinburgh Theatre are to 
be entitled to bare admiſſion into a houſe the property of third 
parties, and to an uncertain ſecurity for their money. If another 
Theatre be built at the expence of different Contributors, the trans- 


fers of the old mortgage muſt be poſtponed to thoſe neceſlary crea- 
ted by the new. erection. 


Trex ſcheme is further erroneous with regard to the intereſts of 
the public. By the preſent conſtitution the body of the Subſcri- 
bers vary with the times; one or other of the ſhares is generally 


at market, and any Gentleman who wiſhes to take a concern in the 
Theatre may become of the number, 


By the new plan this popular rotation is entirely excluded. The 
Theatre, and its concerns, are to be veſted in a fixed Board of in- 
dividuals, who will have the nomination of their ſucceſſors. This 
Board, according to their own declaration, are to have power with- 
out property, and a fixed patronage without paying any price. 


AFTER all, it does not appear how ſuch a plan can be executed. 
A new Theatre cannot be erected without a new et of ſubſcribers ; 
and conſequently, in place of eaſing the expence of entertainment, 
it muſt be loaded with the admiſſion of all the old ſubſcribers, and 
a double number at leaſt of new ones. This circumſtance would 


of itſelf be fatal. It formerly ruined the Theatres of Dublin, though 
a much larger city than Edinburgh. 


Ir the Patent, at the expiration of each term be liable, by the in- 
tereſt of individuals, to ſeparation from the property; or, in other 
words, if the patronage of the Theatre mult revert to thoſe who 
may happen to be in power at the time, another ſet of Gentlemen 
who may diſapprove of the management of the former Patentees, 
or chuſe to ſhare their power, will have a title to interfere ; and 
they may alſo chuſe to build another Theatre. The entertainment 


of conſequence muſt be thrown back, and never can advance to 


that 
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— 
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that perfection which the accummulation of property beſtows up 
on it every where elſe. 


Tu Gentlemen now in ſuit of the Patent, hold out that they do 
not. propoſe to be Managers, but only to retain the power of no- 
mination of Managers in their own hands, and to grant leaſes of 
the Patent for ſhort terms, renewable according to their opinion of 
the conduct of the poſſeſſor. This is the very worft of all bad plans 
that ever was adopted for the management of a Theatre, and has been 
every where exploded by experience. The Gentlemen who formerly 
tried it in Edinburgh, were not acting Managers—they appointed 
other perſons under them in that department—their plan and 
intention was the very ſame—and its conſequences are ſufficiently 
known“. 


Ir ſhort leaſes, of three or five years be the beſt of poſſible or 
known conſtitutions of a Theatre, it follows, that the Legiſlature 
has erred in authorifing Patents for the long term of twwenty-6::c 
years. 


BuT ſuppoſing them to be right, a material queſtion remains to 
be anſwered—Why ſhould the power of granting fuch ſhort leaſes 
be taken from the great Conſtitutional Officer of the Crown, and 
veſted in a board of individuals---Mr Jackſon, and every perſon in 
his ſituation will chuſe to derive their poſſeſſion from the Lord 
Chamberlain, becauſe they will then have an impartial Judge to ap- 
peal to for the right of renewal, in place of lofing their bread by ac- 
ceident, opinion, or prejudice. 


Tux new plan for Edinburgh does not ſeem to have been duly 
conſidered, or digeſted into any regular form. The property of the 
Theatre and its appurtenances muſt either be in the Gentlemen 


Patentees themſelves, or it muſt be in {be ating Manager under 
them. By a paper formerly given 1n in their name, the property was 
| tO 


*The grand Theatre of Aungier- Street. Dublin, was erected by a liberal ſubſcription of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, with the intention of applying the profits to future decorations, 
and to the encouragement of actors. The ſcheme ia theory appeared to be excellent, but the 
execution proved impracticable. A Committee of Subſcribers for ſome time directed the bun- 
neſs.— Every thing went wrong The Gentlemen found themſclves obliged to ſurrender to 
Players, and by them the ruin of the whole was compicteds:.. 
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to be in their own perſons. They ſpoke of themſelves only. It had been 
ſuggeſted upon the part of Mr Jackſon, that if their propoſal was 
carried into execution, it would return the houſe and its contents 
uſeleſs upon the hands of the Proprietors. The Gentlemen anſwer- 
ed in the following words, © So far from it, that it places the Paten- 
A tees in the power of the Proprietors. The former muſt either 
4 take a leaſe of the houſe from the Proprietors, and pay them rent 
for it, or they muſt build a new houſe. In like manner, they 


muſt either purchaſe ſcenery, dreſſes, &c. or they muſt look for 
others at a diſtance.” 


Tur paper laſt given in (which is before engroſſed) reverſes this 


part of the plan: It declares the property not intended to be in their 
own perſons, but in the Managers under them. 


Nou, to erect a Theatre and furniſh it equal to the preſent, 
will coſt the ſum of L.6000 at leaſt. If this money be advanced 
by the Gentlemen themſelves, and let to a Manager upon a leaſe, 
then the very ſame thing that formerly happened to Lord Elibank, 
Alemore, &c. &c. and that happened to the Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen of Dublin, will in all human probability, happen once more. 
If on the other hand, the money, or the greateſt part of it is to 
be, advanced by Managers under them, where will perſons be 
found to riſk. their property upon ſuch an uncertain tenure ? Are 
they to ſink a ſum of this magnitude upon the groteſque materials 
of a Theatre, and have the uſe of them wholly dependent uponothers. 
Is ſuch an undertaker to be told, (as Mr Jackſon has been in the 
preſent caſe) by a Board of Gentlemen, That no injury is done 
2 * him by appointment of another in his place? That he may con- 
+ © vert his houſe into ſhops or manufactories, and that he may ſell 
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© © his cloaths and ſcenes at the beſt market he can?” A perſon the 


| leaſt verſant in the affairs of the Stage, knows that a L. 1000 of 
chat kind of property fitted to a place, and its particular entertain- 
A ments, would not bring L. 100 upon removal. A man in this 
3 unhappy ſituation could not even procure credit upon his property. 

7 Whar tradeſman in his ſenſes would give credit upon a ſtock intrin- 


3 ® fically of little value, and liable to be reduced to nothing at the 
1 mere will of third parties. 
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A TusArRER upon a ſhort leaſe is the ſame as @ farm, the 


poſſeſſor will make it yield its utmoſt, and regards not the con- 


dition he leaves it in. Convert the ſame farm into a freehold, and 


che place will receive the produce of ſucceſſive poſſeſſors. The 


London Theatres in the beginning of this century, did not exceed 
L. 5200 Sterling. They aroſe to L. 12,000, then to L. 20,000, 
and fo on, till they have arrived to L. 70,000 and upwards. Could 


99, 97 0 0, 00s have happened upon another footing than that of property ? 


Would any perſon give ſo much money for brick walls, painted 
canvas, and old cloaths, did they not think they were purchaſing 
at the ſame time, the equitable right of obtaining a continuation 
of the liberty of uſing theſe goods in the only manner that a * 
ſuitable return could be expected from them By a ſimilar pro- 
greſs, the Edinburgh Theatre will rife according to the length 
of poſſeſſion; and as the property increaſes, ſo will the entertain- | z 
ment, for this plain reaſon, that the iter or fake of the Propricto- of 


ill be the greater. 


ANOTHER object of the new plan is ſaid to be to lighten the 5 
burdens upon the Manager, and thereby enable him to give more 
money to good actors. Every Manager's vntereſt muſt determinc ® 
him to get the beſt performers he can. This lies wich the 
public, and will always be determinable by them alone. If 3 
the public do not make it the intereſt of the Manager to pro- 
cure the beſt actors, then the eaſe of his rent will have 
no effect. The Gentlemen take it conſtantly for granted 2 

that they would have nothing to do but to appoint one 8 
manager after another: Bur ſurely, it is not difficult to fore- 


fee that this ſame Manager muſt have a complete Theatre 


to perform in, and a reſpectable wardrobe to dreſs his characters.— 
Now, if theſe ſhall be provided at the expence of the Gentlemen | 
for him, he mutt certainly make a return ſufficient for their in- 3 
demnification. On the other hand, if the Gentlemen take the 
preſent Theatre or its appurtenances from Mr Jackſon, an adequate 1 
rent muſt be paid for them, ſo that matters muſt evidently return - 
to the preſent fituation.-—Mr Jackſon thinks himſelf abler to afford | 
better entertainments in his own houſe, than any renter of it poſh- 1 


bly could do. 


THE laſt and capital reaſon {or the preſent plan is faid to be, 1 
that 


( 15 ) 


that Mr Jackſon may ell the Theatre, may die, or become bankrupt, 
in which caſe, the entertainment of the public will be at the mercy 
of his creditors, ſucceſſors, or purchaſers. 


Tug conſequence of theſe caſualties are not left to theory 
or conjecture: Experience has ſufficiently removed every ap- 
prehenſion from them. Suppoſing Mr Jackſon to make ſale 
of the Theatre, the purchaſer muſt immediately carry on the 
entertainment, or ſubmit to ruin.-—How often have all the 
Theatres in England been bought and fold in halves and quarters, 
and was it ever heard that the public were injured by that 
circumſtance? Daily experience alſo ſhows, that a land eſtate in 


place of ſuffering, gains in improvement by a change of maſters. 


The very ſame thing happens to Theatres—The Haymarket, in the 
late Mr Foot's time had no decorations or wardrobe, equal to what it 


now has under the purchaſer Mr Coleman. The property in point 
of value was comparatively trifling. As to benkruptcy, that is only 
another word for changing hands.—The London Theatres have 
been divided into ſhares, and theſe ſhares have been ſold for the 
payment of debts before the Maſters 1 in Chancery. At behaves cre- 
ditors inſtantly to {ell or to loſe the fund of their payment g 
How often has the Opera-houſe of London fallen to creditors, and 

been diſpoſed of by them? and How often have all the attempts 

of Noblemen and Gentlemen, both individually and in ſocieties, 

ta regulate it by themſelves, proved abortive? Succeſſion makes 

no kind of difference in the thing—The heirs in all caſes muſt in- 

ſtantly either ſell or let The entertainment never ſtops, and ſo 

ſoon as a purchaſer comes, improvements follow. 
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Tux real danger lies in the very circumſtance which is the ob- 
ject of the new propoſal, the letting the Theatre in ſhort leaſes Hence q 
from the time that Mr David Roſs let his property in that manner, | 
the Theatre fell more and more into decay. He wiſhed to draw his rent 
with as few deductions as poſlible, and the poſſeſſor neither would 

add to or ſupport a ſtock that was not his own—The credit of the 
Edinburgh Theatre fell of conſequence, and the price of the ſhares 
ſunk. It revived with the laſt purchaſe by Mr Fack/on, its credit 
was reſtored, and it is a fact publicly nn ** the ſhares ſtart- 
ed to their former value. 


BrsIDES 


an a large property in the Edinburgh Theatre, Mr Jackſo: 


a as already e has advanced the ſum of L. 4500, upon 


| f 3 HEE building and furniſhing a Theatre at Glaſgow.— Both maſt: here- 
us 85 1 after be poſſoſſed by one Manager, and if he ſhall obtain the ſame 
| = 45 juſtice which has never yet been denied to any perſon in his cir- 
| "= | cumſtances, it is his fixed determination to make them the buſineſs 
q "3g f 8 of his life. In order to remove all objections, Mr Jaekſon is ready 
"I to come under ſuch-; a fyſtem of controul, as mall be conſiſtent 
1 with the property, and at the fame time anſwer èvery purpoſe res 
I 0 quiſite for the ſecurity and intereſt of the publig, © Er + 
11 | | . 25 
1 Wrru this view, he humbly apprehends, the very beſt meaſure 
4 he can adopt, is to exclude himfelf, and all future Proprietors from 


the power of leaſing, and to provide, that upon his leaving the 
place, his death, or his failure, the property ſhall be yalued by perſons 
choſen by thofe who are in the right of controul at the time, on the 
one part, and by himfelf, his fucceſſors, or creditors, on the 
other, and then expoſed at that price to a fair and public ſale. 
2 that means the Theatre will not only be ſupported, but the 
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